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of great emotion, a dignity and a beauty of speech and manner that
are unshakable because they come from within.

She has been honored with the Spingarn Medal, which Mis.
Roosevelt presented to her; with Doctorates of Music from Tem-
ple University, Howard University and Smith College. The Bok
Award of $10,000, presented to the individual who has done most
for Philadelphia, drew from her a speech of thanks so touchingly
sincere that the audience was no less choked with emotion than
she herself when she had finished.

She has been received by kings and princes, by the great of the
world, and by the great in her own world of music. But she is after
all a princess in her own right, though her father sold ice and coal
and her widowed mother took in washing to keep the family of
three little girls together.

The kernel of Marian Anderson's character was most truly,
though unconsciously, expressed by herself not long ago, when
she answered an interviewer's routine question.

"What was the greatest moment in your life?" she was
asked.

Marian had so many great moments to choose from. Was it
the moment when Toscanini took her hand and told her hers was
the voice of a century? Was it when Constantin Stanislavsky, the
theatre genius of Russia, came to her laden with white lilacs in
Moscow's bitter midwinter, and begged her to stay and be Carmen
in his Moscow Art Theatre production?

Was it in the white and gold salon of Jan Sibelius' villa, in
the forested heart of the North, when the great Finnish composer
waited for the last note of her song to end and said gravely, "My
roof is too low for your voice." And then turned to call to his
wife, "Not coffee, champagne for Miss Anderson!"

Was it when she first sang in the White House? Or when she
went again to the White House to sing for the King and Queen?
Was it when her own city of Philadelphia paid her its noblest
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